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generally received opinion on the origin of lan-
guage is that which was held by Locke, which was
powerfully advocated by Adam Smith in his Essay
on the Origin of Lanyuaye, appended to his Treatise
on Moral Sentiment*, and which was adopted with
slight modifications by Dugald Stewart. According
to them, man. must have lived for a time in a state
of mutism, his only means of communication consist-
ing in gestures of the body, and in changes of the
countenance, till at last, when ideas multiplied that
could no longer be pointed at with the fingers, 'they
found it necessary to invent artificial signs of which
the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement/

We need not dwell on minor differences of opinion as
to the exact process by which tliis artiileial language
is supposed to have been formed. Adam Smith would
wish us to believe that the first artificial words were
tvjrfe. Nouns, he thinks, were of less urgent necessity
because tilings could be pointed at or imitated, whereas
mere aetionH, nucli as are expressed by verbs, could
not. lie therefore supposes that when people saw a
wolf coming, they pointed at him, arid simply cried
out * lie comes.5 Dugald Stewart, on the contrary,
thinks that the first artificial words wore nouns, and
that the verbs were supplied by gesture; that, there-
fore, when people saw a wolf coming,they did not cry
' He comes,' but * Wolf, Wolf/ leaving tltc rest to be
imagined.1

But whether the verb or the noun wan the first to
bo invented is of little importance ; nor is it possible
for UBS at the very beginning of our inquiry into the

1 Dugald Stewart, H*or&*, vol. iiL p. 27-